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The volume is divided into three parts. About 
a third of its bulk deals, first, with anatomy and 
physiology, and, secondly, with the factors which 
determine the departure of the thyroid and para¬ 
thyroid glands from the normal. The remaining 
two-thirds of the volume are devoted to a con¬ 
sideration of the diseases of the thyro-parathyroid 
glands. 

The anatomy and histology of the glands are 
admirably described, and in no other work can one 
find so concise and accurate an account of the 
histological alterations presented by the thyroid 
in its various degrees of physiological activity., 
The physiology of the glands, despite the large 
amount of recent work upon them, is still obscure, 
and some of the functions ascribed to them by the 
author do not carry conviction. His statement i 
that 1 ‘ the thyroid gland is to the human body what 
the draught is to the fire ” is a particularly happy 
one. Further than that it is, perhaps, unsafe to 
go. The thyroid stimulates metabolism in 
general, and the growth of certain organs in 
particular. Hence it follows that secondary re¬ 
sults occur in the body from the increased activity 
of the stimulated organs. There is evidence, in¬ 
deed, that the thyroid is closely co-ordinated with 
other ductless glands, and that pathological altera¬ 
tions in its activity upset the normal balance be¬ 
tween them. There are also sex differences as 
yet imperfectly understood. Excess of thyroid, 
for example, checks the development of the pitui¬ 
tary body in the female, but accelerates it in the 
male. Further differences in the sexes result from 
this peculiarity. 

Major McCarrison insists upon the great im¬ 
portance of the thyroid in maintaining the health 
and efficiency of the body at different stages of the 
life-history of the individual, and shows how its 
activities are normally influenced. Some of his 
statements cannot escape criticism. That “mar¬ 
ried men under forty years of age are, on the 
whole, of better physique than the unmarried” 
may be true enough, but that this is “ a fact which 
is probably dependent in considerable measure 
on the maintenance of thyroidal activity which 
marriage ensures ” is an assumption that it would 
take much evidence to prove. 

The factors which bring about pathological 
changes in the thyroid Major McCarrison dis¬ 
cusses in detail, and this is one of the most valu¬ 
able sections in the book. The author divides 
them into three categories—nutritional, infectious, 
and psychic. Major McCarrison has established 
beyond doubt that endemic goitre is frequently the 
result of infection of the alimentary canal by the 
fsecal contamination of drinking water. The 
exact organism or organisms responsible have not 
been isolated, and, indeed, Major McCarrison’s 
observations leave one somewhat confused as to 
whether the virus is the product of a special 
organism or of the normal bacteriological flora of 
the colon. Predisposing factors are of some im¬ 
portance, and their nature is fully considered. In 
spite of the strong evidence brought forward, one 
Is not quite convinced that Major McCarrison has 
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altogether solved the problem of the causation of 
endemic goitre. Does the condition occur in all 
districts where the drinking water is thus con¬ 
taminated ? These must be fairly numerous. On 
the other hand, goitre may be very prevalent, as 
it is in a district in New Zealand, where the water 
supply is entirely derived from deep artesian wells, 
the water from which is stated to be bacteriologi- 
cally pure. In that district radium emanations in 
the water are generally blamed. 

The major portion of the volume is an excellent 
work on the diseases of the thyroids and para¬ 
thyroids, and as such is a valuable addition to 
medical literature. Of its many admirable fea¬ 
tures, that of the treatment of these conditions de¬ 
serves especial mention. As is to be expected 
1 from the views of the author, the promotion of a 
healthy intestinal condition is of paramount, im¬ 
portance in treatment. The author lays stress on 
the frequency with which Graves’s disease is asso¬ 
ciated with, and presumably caused by, intestinal 
disorders. He regards the increased activity of 
the thyroid as a result of toxtemia, and until this 
is remedied treatment based on diminishing the 
secretion by medical or surgical means is ob¬ 
viously misapplied. 

The volume is full of interesting information, 
and will be welcomed by physiologists and medical 
men generally. P. T. Herring. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

The Use of the Voice. By the Rev. T, Grigg- 

Smith. Pp. 118. (London: S.P.C.K., 1917.) 

Price 2S. 6 d. net. 

This is an admirable little book written by a 
teacher of experience who realises the importance 
of careful training in the use of the voice both in 
singing and in reading. The mechanism of the 
larynx is described in simple and, so far as pos¬ 
sible, in untechnical language, and there is a suc- 
sinct account: of the mechanism of breathing. 
The author favours the view that the kind of 
breathing best adapted for the development of a 
good voice is neither wholly diaphragmatic nor 
wholly higher costal, but what may be termed 
general breathing; in other words, all parts of 
the mechanism of the chest should be brought into 
play. Very sensible instructions are given as to 
the use of the resonance cavities on which the 
quality of the voice largely depends. Graduated 
exercises on vowel and consonant sounds are 
highly recommended, and there can be no doubt 
that, following the good advice given, the best 
use can be made of the pupil’s structures for voice 
production. We accept the author’s view that 
far too little attention is paid to the education 
of the voice both in ordinary conversation and in 
public speaking, and that we have, therefore, 
often to suffer from mumbling, indistinct utter¬ 
ance, lack of modulation, and incorrect accentua¬ 
tion. Not only should one be trained to express 
his thoughts when “on his feet,” but he should 
also be able to express them in sounds that give 
pleasure to those who listen. How very often is 
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this not the case and we are glad when the 
speaker sits down. There is an excellent chapter 
on “stuttering',” with manv wise suggestions. 

J. G. M. 

Practical Cheesemaking: .1 General Guide to the 
Manufacture of Cheese. By C. \V. Walker- 
Tisdale and Walter E. YVoodnutt. Pp. 182. 
(London : Ileadley Bros., Ltd., 1917.) Price 
4s. 6 d. net. 

This book deals with the technical side of cheese¬ 
making, and is intended to serve both as a text¬ 
book for dairy students and as a reference-book 
for practical cheesemakers. 'Lite subject-matter is 
well chosen, and whilst the explanations which are 
given at each stage are clear and simple, there 
is a great deal of practical information which it: 
has previously been difficult to obtain in print. 

Very properly, a considerable amount of space 
is devoted to the composition of milk and the 
methods which must be adopted if a milk suitable 
for cheesemaking is to be obtained. 'I bis side of 
the subject cannot be put forward too strongly, 
for, unless the cheesemaker can start with a 
reasonably pure product, no skill on her part can 
turn it into really first-class cheese. 

Full working details of the methods used in 
analysing milk by the Gerber test and by the 
lactometer are given, also the usual tests for 
obtaining information ns to the purity of the milk 
in respect of cleanliness. The nature and pre¬ 
paration of rennet are dealt with, and instruc¬ 
tions given for the making of home-made rennet. 
The chapter treating of starter is a particularly 
good one, from both the theoretical and the prac¬ 
tical points of view. 

About half the book is devoted to the practice 
of cheesemaking, and the preparation and pro¬ 
perties of all the best-known British varieties are 
dealt with in detail. This portion of the book is 
to be strongly recommended, for the authors’ 
wide practical experience is drawn upon with the 
best results. The chapter on faults or defects of 
cheese should also be specially noticed. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.] 

On an Appearance of Colour Spectra to the Aged. 

May I suggest that the appearances described bv Mr. 
R. Brudenell Carter in Nature of November i all 
harmonise with the assumption that their cause is in 
some way due to diffraction? 

The fart of the blue internal band and the red ex¬ 
ternal band, and that the diameter of the colour .circle 
increases in size in approximate ratio to the distance 
of the light viewed, seems clearly to point to this, no 
less than the fact that when the pupil is contracted, 
or when the light is viewed through a pinhole, the 
appearances vanish, because the actual number of 
diffracting elements upon which the light impinges 
would then be too small to give rise to the appearance. 
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The spacing and the number per unit area of the 
diffracting elements could readily be estimated from 
the data so clearly given. Whether they take the form 
of particles or of lacuna; in ihe humours of the eye, or 
whether due to some alternating structure of the lens, is 
a matter on which 1 am not competent to express any 
opinion. 

It is interesting that Tyndall had a somewhat similar 
case brought to his notice, to which reference is made 
in his "Notes on Light" delivered at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion in 1869 (Longmans, Green and Co., 1890, p. 54) 
in the following words 

“ One of the most, interesting cases of diffraction bv 
small particles that ever came before me was that 
of an artist whose vision was disturbed by vividly 
coloured circles. When he came to me he was in great 
dread of losing his sight, assigning as a cause of his 
increased fear that the circles were becoming larger 
and the colours more vivid. 1 ascribed the colours to- 
minute particles in the humours of the eye, and en¬ 
couraged him by the assurance that the increase of size 
and vividness indicated that the diffracting particles 
were becoming smaller, and that they might, finallv be 
altogether absorlied. The prediction was verified.” 

Junius Rheinberg. 

23 The Avenue, Brondesburv Park, 

London, N.W.6, November 5. 


I am much obliged to you for permitting me 
to see Mr. Rheinberg’s interesting letter, and 
am humiliated by the proof of my forgetful¬ 
ness of the passage from Tyndall, which 1 
must often have read in past years. But, as a patho¬ 
logist, I incline to my supposition of lenticular in¬ 
efficiency, perhaps only an excess of that which is- 
universal as life advances,-for I do not see how the 
occurrence of a cloud of particles in the ocular media, 
in otherwise healthy and perfectly effective organs, is 
to be explained Nor is it: probable that the cloud, if 
it existed, would be of similar density in the two eyes, 
or that it could exist at all without some impairment of 
sight. In my own case, at least, the colour circles 
of the two eyes are of equal size and brightness. 

R. Brudexeix Carter. 

76 South Side, Clnpham Common, SAY’.4, 

November 10. 

Paraffin a Scottish Product. 

Ix Lt.-Commdr. YVimperis’s interesting article on 
"Coal-gas for Motor Traction,” which appears in 
Nature of November 1, he says Paraffin can be 
used quite well on slow-moving vehicles . . . but this, 
again, is not home-produced.” 

I should like to point out that paraffin is, and always- 
has been, a Scottish product; and it is fortunate in¬ 
deed for the country that it is so. No doubt Lt.- 
Commdr. Wimperis is thinking of the similar 
petroleum products which are imported, but paraffin oil 
distilled from shale is exclusively a home product. So 
satisfactory is paraffin oil as an engine fuel that it has 
been adopted by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
for use by their agricultural tractors on its merits in- 
preference to the foreign product. 

H. R. J. Coxaciier. 

High Holm, Horsewood Road, Bridge of YY’eir, 
November 3. 


Mr. Coxaciier is quite right. I should have said 
that before the war Scotland was able to produce a 
very useful, though small, percentage of our home de¬ 
mand for paraffin. What t:hc proportion mav be now 
f do not know. H. F. Wimperis. 

November 8. 
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